48              SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING

whole, I should recommend librarians to specify for
goatslans (morocco) for binding for the general run of
library books, and white pigskin for binding books of
special value. If we can get satisfactory and harmless
dyes for colouring the white pigskin, this should make
a very satisfactory but expensive leather. All leather
used should be guaranteed to be free from injurious
acids, and should not be unduly pared down by the
binders. The use of the Trench joint3 for library bind-
ing allows relatively thick leather to be used on small
books. The work of the Society of Arts* Committee on
Bookbinding Leather3 with the specifications they pub-
lished, has great value; but it is time that further work
should be undertaken to bring the work up to date and
to investigate new methods of leather-dressing and
generally to review the conditions at the present time.
Particularly the merits of the newer tannages that are
used for the preparation of shoe leathers should be
tested, as it seems probable that satisfactory bookbind-
ing leather might be produced by similar processes.

Time is the only real test for leather bindings, and the
librarian must of necessity trust the binder, and in turn
the binder must trust the leather manufacturer. For-
tunately there is little intentional trade dishonesty. The
binder, as a rule, tries to get sound leather, and the
leather manufacturer is anxious that the goods he sells
should be satisfactory, and some of the large leather
manufacturers guarantee their leather to be free from
acid. I think that the chief cause of the trouble is that
librarian, binder, and leather manufacturer have
drifted apart. The great leather manufacturers work
for that great impersonal, inarticulate customer 'the
market9, and supply what the buyers think the trade
wants. If bookbinders would get into personal touch
with one of the smaller tanners, and if librarians will be